MARSHAL   NEY
after a signal failure at Montereau, and otdefcd to leave
the army. 'Victor has not forgotten his old occupation.
I will shoulder my musket and take my place in the
Guard/ he answered, and that saved him. Bernadotte
was another Gascon., straight as a ramrod, with a mop
of black hair, a prominent hawk-like nose, and dark
eyes that pierced as far as treachery. But in the days of
his early flawless leadership men called him the 'God of
Armies'.
No list of this kind would be complete without
mention of ex-Sergeant-Major Lefebvre, a stern old
Republican, blunt as a wooden sword, brainless enough
to be reliable, but a hard marcher and a still harder
fighter. His wife had washed and charred before
marrying, but neither of the Lefebvres troubled to keep
it a secret. "Don't be so proud of your ancestors/ he
once admonished a young coxcomb; CI am an ancestor
myself3; while on the way to a review an officer asked
whether his wife might accompany them. "Go to hell!*
responded the old camp-boy. eWe didn't come here to
take your women for a drive.' Lefebvre must have
been a sight for the gods at Montereau, where he fought
so furiously that foam came out of his mouth, like a
horse.
These were the men of Ney's circle, with whom he
lived and fought, camped and quarrelled, and whose
occasional retreats he covered by the most brilliant
rear-guard actions in history. To know the temper of
his fellow commanders is sometimes equivalent to
finding a new meaning in a deliberate move, or a battle.
For we are dealing with men, the creatures of alternate
mood and principle, which goes to explain why here
we may find a corps spending itself against hopeless
odds in one direction, then failing to give proper
support in another. But, however petty their personal
motives, every man regarded the line of march as a way
of liberation.
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